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their day were almost as much in advance of the more retrograde opinion
of the time as were Lancaster and Allen a century later.
The very real improvements that did take place have been obscured
for a number of reasons. First, from a habit of reading history back-
wards - particularly social and economic history - and of interpreting
the eighteenth century according to the ideas of the nineteenth or
twentieth. Secondly, from the difficulty of distinguishing between the
after-effects of the Napoleonic wars and those of industrial change.
Thirdly, because an awakening public conscience discovered a number
of evils that had long existed and assumed that they were new, while
the new outlook regarded as ills to be remedied things which had long
been accepted as inevitable. This new spirit of inquiry and reform has
left a mass of evidence on social evils embodied in the reports of
parliamentary committees which is lacking in an easily accessible form
for the earlier periods.
Then, there was in the later part of the eighteenth century, as in most
times of social change, a general cry of national deterioration. This is
based largely on two ideas, one, the terrible effects of increasing luxury,
as seen for instance, in the nabob, or the lamplighter with silk stockings,
or the labourer's family consuming tea and sugar. The other is the
decline of what Defoe called the Great Law of Subordination, a notion
of course much stimulated by the fears of Jacobinism roused by the
French Revolution. Though connected with opposite schools of
thought, die two ideas merged; the well-dressed lamplighter for instance
might be regarded as a symbol of either of the two great causes of
degeneration. Contemporary denunciations of luxury and insubordina-
tion deserve a rather critical attention, they imply a higher standard of
living and some improvement in education. The fine clothes, good food
and constant tea-drinking so much complained of after 1750 were in-
compatible with the wholesale consumption of gin of the earlier part of
the century. There was something paradoxical in a complaint by Dr
Price in 1773 that 'the circumstances of the lower ranks of the people
are altered in every respect for the worse, while tea, wheaten bread and
Other delicacies are necessaries which were formerly unknown to them*.
The period (roughly) between 1780 and 1820 was thus one when
many sections of opinion were agreed that the age .was increasingly
evil. Social reformers had discovered a terrible state of things. The